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ABSTRACT 

This teacher's guide for William Shakespeare s play 
"Henry V" is df>signed to accompany the Kenneth Branagh Masterpiece 
Theater film production of the play, and to help teachers use the 
^ilm in a variety of ways. The guide includes pre-viewing background 
information, five teaching units, and a pullout poster for classroom 
display. The guide begins with an introduction by Kenneth Branagh, 
and a look at the literary context of "Henry V," The first teaching 
unit, "Viewing »Henry V," offers a basic study of the film. It 
offers a reproducible "Viewer's Guide" for students, giving them a 
plot synopsis to review before watching the film, and includes 
post-viewing activities and discussion questions. The next three 
units are designed around specific themes: "Character Development, 
"War," and "Language." Each unit includes one page for the 
teacher — with background information, discussion questions, and 
suggested activities—and a reproducible page for students featuring 
excerpts from the play designed particularly for those not reading 
the play in class. The final unit, "Looking at Film," offers ideas 
for studying the art of film. (SR) 
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Dear Educator, 

In 1989, we joined with WGBH Educational Foundation to bring you and your students the 
Masterpiece Thea."! re production of Charles Dickens' Tale of Two Cities, along with a 
teacher s guide to make the experience even more satisfying. 

It is our great pleasure to do the same for another powerful production — Kenneth Branagh's 
masterful and exciting presentation of Shakespeare's Henry V. 

Masterpiece Theatre celebrated its 20th anniversary' last year and we were pleased to 
accept a special Emmv from the Board of Governors of the National Academy of Television 
Arts and Sciences for having underwritten the program since its inception. 

In promoting Masterpiece Theatre, WGBH and Mobil have said from the start that 
the medium of television can educate even while it entertains. Thus, it seems only fitting to 
mark our 21st year with Branagh's daring and different interpretation of Shakespeare's 
Henry V, and provide you with this teacher's guide to help bring home to your students 
Henry's struggle in handling the reins of leadership. 

Interestingly, it was vour response toy^ Tale of Two Cities that brings Henry V to your 
school. Wher -.k-^d what videos vou used in your classroom, the most popular author by tar 
was Shakespt. So, the interest — at least on your part — is there. We hope this guide and 
the Masterpiece Theatre presentation of Henry V will whet the interest of your students 
for more of the same. 




Allen E. Murray 





Henry V in the Classroom 



The Masterpiece Theatre presentation of Kenneth BranagFs 
Hcniy V will he broadcast on most PBS stariom in its entirety on 
April 26y igg2, beginning at 9 pm. Check local listings for 
broadcast times in your area. 

You CAN use this film in many different ways. Since 
it is about two and one-half hours long, viewing the 
whole program in one class period is not possible. However, perhaps 
you could schedule a special in-schooi viewing period in collaboration 
with other teachers. 

You could also assign students to watch the program at home. One 
particularly effective method is to assign students to wratch the film at home and 
then watch it again in class over several class periods. Or you can show short 
segments in class to highlight different points for discussion. To do this, set up 
the video before class to begin at a certain speech or scene, read the text in class, 
and then discuss the interpretation of the text by the actors. 

Using the Teacher's Guide 

This guide is designed to help you use the film in a variety of ways, depending on 

how much time you want to devote to it. We have tried to provide as much 

information as possible to make the film enjoyable and comprehensible on its 

own. If you are also reading the play, the experience will be that much richer, but 

reading the play is not required. 

The guide includes prc-viewing background information, five teaching 

units, and a pullo«:n poster for classroom display. The first unit, "Viewing 

Henry VJ* offers a basic study of the film. This four-page 

unit includes a reproducible "V ^cwer s Guide" for students, 

giving them a plot synopsis to review before watching the 

program. If students are grounded in the basic story line, 

they will be less likely to feel intimidated by the language of 

the film. The post-viewing activities and discussion ques- 
tions will reinforce what students remember, give you an 

opportunity to sort out any confusion, and lead students to 

the overall meaning of the film. 

The next three units are designed around specific 

themes: "Character Development," "War," and "Language." 
Each unit includes one page for the teacher — with back- 
ground information, discussion questions, and suggested 
activities — and a reproducible page for students featuring 
excerpts from the play designed particularly for those not 
reading the play in class. Tine final unit, "liking at Film," 
oflFers ideas for studying the art of film. The activities 
suggested in this unit could easily be used with any film you 
watch with your class. 

Copyright O 1092 WGBH Educational Foundation 
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A. ^ew Words from Kenneth Branagh 



Marvin Gaye and Diana Ross intro- 
duced me properly to Shakespeare, 
strange but true. It was during an 
tarly English Literature class. Our 
reluctant group of novice Shakespeareans were 
all prepared for a turgid beginning to our high 
school literature studies. As a mixture of nervous 
dread and dull groans spread around the room, 
Mr. Grue, our teacher, brought out an ancient 
record player which he placed on his desk. There 
was a little excitemenL Perhaps he was going to 
play us a recording of Romeo and Juliet and at least 
save us the toe-curling embarrassment of reading 
this incomprehensible stuff aloud. 

"Listen to this " he 
announced in a voice 
that commanded 
attention. 

Imagine our surprise 
when out of this 
Edisonian contraption 
came the familiar 
strains of the chart hit 
"You Are Everything." 
Strains is the right 
word, as the number 
began with a low 
orgasmic growling 
from the seriously 
cool Mr. Gaye and a 
soaringly moist 
response from Miss Ross's much affected soprano. 
Mr. Grue stopped the record and faced the 
bemused class. Where did Shakespeare come in? 

"Now what was that all about?" 
Perplexed faces all around. 
"Sex* you twerps!" 
Suppressed giggles all round. Yes, it was. 
"Now open Romeo and Juliet and let's find out 
where Shakespeare used iL" 

The noises of pages turning by excited singers 
was deafening. I don't think Tve ever looked back. 
Thank you, Mr. Grue. 

Many years later, I often thought of Marvin and 
Diana s help, as I attempted to encourage people 
to become interested in this often frightening 
literary ogre. It's not possible to trick people with 
stunts, but it is useful to sometimes jolt our 
preconceptions with the reminder (particularly 
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potent for adolescents) that there is great sexual 
energy and Innuendo In Romeo and Juliet and that 
indeed Shakespeare is rife with sexual puns. The 
point is that Shakespeare's preoccupations remain 
our preoccupations. We still have family feuds, we 
stiil remain fascinated by politics and power (and 
royal families), we still murder and steal, we still 
fall in and out of love, and we still go to war. 

A play that deals with many of these issues but 
particularly the latter is Henr/ V. As a drama 
student, it had always Interested me. I learned 
speeches from it for auditions. Early in my career, 
I had the chan -e to play the title role for the Royal 
Shakespeare (Company. The more I worked on it 
over the years, ^'he more it seemed to me a 
perfect play with which to convince the larger 
audience (as I had been convinced through Marvin 
and Diana) that Shakespeare could be exciting, 
understandable, and full of meaning for me and for 
many of us living in the latter end of the twentieth 
rentury. 

It was not an original thoughL People who felt 
the same way were and are performing 
Shakespeare in theatres all over the world. But the 
very best live theatre is seen by only a Jny 
minority of people. The stage still carries a sense 
of elitism: it*s expensive. In the school I attended, 
the students neither went to the theatre them- 
selves nor were in an institution that could afford 
to take them. Yet this potential audience — the 
majority audience, the audience bored or irritated 
by Shakespeare, the ones who couldn't depend on 
the Invention of a teacher like Mr. Grue — it 
seemed to me, they deserved access to this man 
who I and many others felt spoke so dramatically 
and insplringly about our shared human condition. 
And access not to theatrical voices and stuffy 
acting, but to Shakespeare through a medium most 
of them would have grown up in — the movies. 

Critics have often been divided about 
Henry V. A modem view is that it is 
jingoistic — pro-war. In fact, in 1938 
a major London production was booed 
off ^he stage, because, coming as it did at the 
heljjht of the Allies' attempt to pacify Hitler over 
Cze:hoslovakia, the play's producers were seen as 
wamiongers. It's perhaps a little ironic then that 
just six years later in 1944 Laurence Olivier's film 
version was seen in just the opposite way — as a 




morale booster, a 
call to arms. The 
reasons were simple 
and underline 
clearly how the 
interpretation of 
Shakespeare is 
bound up in the 
political and moral 
atmosphere of the 
time in which it is 
performed. 

In 1 944, after five 
years of terrible 
conflict, the charac- 
ter of Henry V 
represented an 

heroic, fair-minded leader, glamourous, respon- 
sible, and (most important) certain of victory. 
Lines in the play were cut that did not reflect this 
wholesome chivalric view of the piece. There 
were no doubts expressed in this version about 
the "righteousness" of Henry's campaign. Why 
should there be? This forties* Henry was not really 
fighting the French but fighting Hitler, whose 
tyranny rendered the moral considerations simple. 
The Hook of the film celebrated a Camelot-like 
image of England, where knights were honourable 
and where war was noble and unmessy. The result 
was a sumptuous film that provided the world 
with the hero that it needed. 

Neariy fifty years later, our world can look at 
the play in a quite different light. Our media s 
obsession with the private lives of the powerful 
and the famous make us far more interested in the 
personal and private side of Henry V. What makes 
this leader tick? Shakespeare certainly offers the 
study in his t€^ Henry was twenty-seven at the 
time of Agincourt and the author dwells some- 
what on this very young leader's growth to 
maturity through the play. In the nineties, we 
could allow his doubt and immaturity to be seen, 
also his brutality. In our film we were able to 
restore the scene where he learns of Scroop's 
betrayal and reacts with a surprising passion and 
violence. Also his threatening speech to the 
Governor of Harfleur offers a graphic reminder of 
the violent reality of mediaeval warfare at its most 
desperate. 



We used close- 
ups extensively to 
get inside this 
mediaeval world. 
We illustrated 
the detail that 
Shakespeare offers 
— the wind and rain 
of the batde; the 
close, smoky castle 
rooms. The facts of 
their existence, the 
things that connect 
them to us. We 
asked for acting that 
remained true to 
the poetry where 
necessary, but sounded natural, real. We took 
license with historical detail to make the settings 
and costumes have a genuine essence of their 
time, but to feel also like real clothas, not cos- 
tumes from a museum. All the developments in 
cinema over the last fifty years helped enormously 
in creating the look and the sound of the finished 
product so it could convey the immediacy and 
accessibility that this great humane debate about 
war deserved. 

For above all we wanted to create a movie, 
not a literary museum. As my teacher did, 
we've used everything in our world that 
opens the door onto Shakespeare's and 
serves him up for our time. But although we've cut 
things (to make a two-hour not a four-hour 
movie), we haven't changed the lines or tried to 
simplify anything, flather the opposite, we've tried 
to make as entertainingly complex as possible this 
extraordinary adventure story 
that has the power to move us, 
enrage us, inspire us, perplex us. 
You don't have to like the film 
or the character of Henry V, but 
I would urge you, like 
Shakespeare's Chorus, to enter 
the experience as you might 
with any other film and "on 
your imaginary forces work." 
If you do find it stimulating, you 
have Marvin Gaye and Diana 
Ross to thank. 
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The Literary Context of Henry V 



THREE PLAYS precede Henry V in Shakespeare's historical tetralogy: Richard Z/, Henry IV^ 
Parti and Henry IV, Part II. As many of the seeds of Henry V's story are sown in these 
earUer plays, the following plot synopses will help viewers more fiilly xmderstand the film. 
I^chard II (who reigned from 1377 to 1399) was the last in the Plantagenet line 
and an unfit king. At the beginning of Richard II, IWchard settles a dispute between two of his lords, 
Henry BoUngbroke and Thomas Mowbray, by banislung both of them. Later when Bolingbroke's 
father dies, Richard seizes Bolingbroke's wealth and land, and then heads for Ireland to quell the 
rebellious Irish. The nobles remaining in England, worried that Richard's seizure of Bolingbroke's 

wealth may be a precursor of similar acts by the king, oflFer support to the 

exiled BoUngbroke. When he returns, Bolingbroke forms a rebel army with 
these nobles, and they force Richard to abdicate. Henry Bolingbroke, Duke 
of Hereford of the House of Lancaster, is crowned King Henry IV, and 
Richard II is murdered during his imprisonment. 

Richard II AcaSiS with the ascension of the Lancastrian line, with 
rebellion, and with the sacred right of kings. It also deals with the burden of 
kingship and the awesome responsibility of sound and moral leadership. 
Bolingbroke and his nobles stole the sacred crown, but Richard II did not 
deserve to wear it. 

The story continues in Henry IV, Parti, in which Henry IV (who 
reigned fi*om 1399 to 1413) faces continued internal and external unrest. The 
Welsh, the Irish, and the Scots present a constant threat of revolt, and the 
EngHsh lords who had helped Henry ascend the throne now feel threatened 
by him. The Percys of Northumberland — Hotspur, Worcester, and 
Northumberland himself — are particularly chafed by Henry's demand for 
complete obedience. They decde that Mortimer, Richard's designated heir, 
would be a better king than Henry and they organize a rebellion. 

The main action of the play deals with the fiill-scale development of this rebellion and the 
parts the different characters play in 
it. Three important characters are 
Prince Hal, Hotspur, and Falstaff. 

Hal, or Harry, the Prince of 
Wales and son of Henry IV (and 
the fiiture Henry V) is the hero of 
this play. He is an irresponsible 
playboy until events demand that he 
be otherwise. Then his charm, 
humor, and courage win the 
audience s heart. When Henry IV, 
' O 5sed by the rebellion in his 
ERIC oni and his son Hal's behavior, 
suggests that Hotspur (the son of 







Hal is crushed. He v 
redeem himself in ba 
to call Hotspur to ta: 
Hotspur is 1 
unpetuous son of 
Northumberland, les 
the rebel forces agaij 
Henry IV. Hotspur : 
brave, honorable, an 

hotheaded warrior. 1 

same age as Hal, an< 

men grudgingly admire the other s prowess and bravery. As the conjflict escalates into open rel 
Hotspur vows to kill Hal in battle. But when they meet in combat during the battle at Shrew 
Hal slays Hotspur and saves his father s life. 

Sir John Falstaff has little to do with the actual rebellion. Although Falstaff is much 
than Prince Hal, he is Hal's drinking buddy and boon companion. He is the antithesis of a rc 
for the heir apparent — lazy, dishonest, gluttonous, drunken, and cowardly. But he loves the 
and is so charming that almost all his faults are forgiven. Hal's scenes with Falstaff and his cr- 
provide a comic subplot within the play, and they will play an imporCJtnt role in revealing Ha] 
character in Henry V. 

The play ends with the main threat of the rebellion crushed, and Henry IV and his s 
Prince John and Prince Hal departing to hunt down and eliminate the rest of the rebels. 

IN HENRY IV, PART II, Hal has not completely abandoned his wild ways, but his 
proven bravery in battle and his loyalty to his father now make his reckless behavior 
less distressing. However, the King is still worried about the fate of England when 
Hal becomes king. As the old King nears death, Hal assures his fether of his love 
for him and his resolve to be a good king. King Henry then confesses to his son that he 
won his crown through treachery, and he prays for forgiveness for deposing Richard II, 
the anointed king. He gives Hal two final pieces of advice: to Usten to trusted advisers 
and to unify the EngUsh lords with a foreign war. England at this time was in the midst 
of the Hundred Years' War, an ongoing but intermittent war with France. The foreign 
war that Henry IV suggests is an English offensive against France. Henry IV then dies 
and Prince Hal is crowned Henry V (1413-1422). 

When Falstaff, who had been banished by the Chief Justice, learns that Hal has bc< 
he returns to London confident that Hal wU welcome and reward him at court. Hal, howc\ 
surprises Falstaff with a chilling speech and warns him to mend his ways and stay away fron 
advisers surrounding the young king take heart as they witness his integrity and resolve. Th- 
with the nobles united behind Henry and ready for war. Internal rebellion has been queUed 
In Henry K the young king faces the awesome responsibility of the throne. We wil 
struggle to become a strong, moral king, to heal the scars left over from the rebellion, and t 
his empire into France. His two mentors, his father, the good hut besmirched King Henry 
O i friend Falstaff. the teacher of his reckless youth, are dead. He must go forward alone. 
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Viewing Henry V 



This unit consists of these two pages plus the two 
reproducible student handouts on pages 8 and 9. It is 
designed to prepare your students before viewing 
Henry Vso they can understand and enjoy the film, 
and to enrich their discussion after viewing. After 
completing this unit, you may want to explore the film 
more thorou^ily by using all or part of the other 
diemadc units. 



Before Viewing 

Before watching the film, review "The Literaiy 
Context of Henry F" on pages 4-5. You may also 
want to read or distribute Kenneth Branagh s 
discussion of Shakespeare and his thoughts about this 
film on pages 2-3. Photocopy and distribute the 
"Viewer s Guide to Henry on page 8 and read it 
with your class to make sure students understand the 
plot. You may also want to point out the following: 

• The events in this film really happened. It takes 
place fit)m 1413 to 1415 in England and France 
(although Shakespeare wrote the play in 1599). At 
that time, the English and the French had been 
enemies for years, and Henry's attack on France is 
part of the Hundred Years* War between the two 
countries (1337-1453). Henry V, who ascended the 
throne at twenty-six, was one of the best-loved 
English kings and a military hero. 

• Henry V had no true claim to the French throne. 
Also, since his father Henry IV had overthrown 
Richard II to become king, even his claims to the 
English throne were tenuous. 

• Henry had been a wild and reckless prince, but he 
claims that he lei'med about the common man during 
his "riotous youth." His youthfiil irresponsibility arid 
his newfound resolve are often referred to throughout 
the film. He is determined to be a good king. His 
belief in God and desire to do the right thing arc very 
important to him. 

• Flashbacks in the film (golden, smoky scenes in a 
tavern) show Henry as young Prince Hal (these 
scenes arc taken from Henry IV). The large man in 

^ flashback is Sir John Falstaff, H-'!*s best 
^ ^^^^ rejects Falstaff when he becomes king. 



Mistress QuicMy 
tends to Falstaff 
on his deathbed. 




The Themes of Henry V 
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NUMBER of themes are central to this film. 
Listed below are some of the most important, 
which can serve as focal points for discussion 
or writing assignments. 

King Henry's moral and emotional growth 
Heruy goes through subtle changes during the course of the 
fihn, as he comes of age, turns his back on his wild ways, 
and assumes the responsibilities of Ir idership. The film 
focuses on his internal stniggles when, for example, he must 
banish Falstaff or execute Bardolph. 

The burdens of leadership 

Heruy must face up to the isolation of kingship and the 
weighty demands of his subjects: **Lct us our lives, our 
soulsyOur debts, our caiefiil wivesyOur children, and our 
sins, lay on the King! We must bear all" (iv.i.223~226). He 
must assume responsibility for the death and sacrifice of 
war, and bear the guilt of knowing his father usurped the 
crown from Richard II. 

The nature of power 

The film explores power and who wields it. It portrays 
Heruy as both a powerfid king and a pawn m the power 
struggle between church and state.- It examines how Heruy 
leams to wield his power and his insights about governing, 
*for when lenity and cruelty play for a kingdom, the gentler 
gamester is the soonest winner** (in.6.ii2-*n3); the power of 
his common touch with the soldiers; the power of his 
simple charm with Katherine; and the remarkable power of 
his oratory. 

Patriotism 

This film featiu^s the stirring speeches of a valiant warrior 
king. It portrays the struggle and victory of order over the 
chaos of rebellion. When Shakespeare wrote the play, it was 
not only to glorify Henry V but also to glorify Elizabeth I 
and England's greatness during her reign. 

War 

This filiT< raises questions about the price and nature of war. 



Post-Viewing Activities 

1, Before you begin discussion, have students choose an 
image or brief scene from the film that lingers in their 
minds after the film is over. Ask them to take ten 
minutes to write down a description of the scene and 
why they remembered it. Then have them share their 
thoughts with the class. 

2. Listed below are random scenes and images from the 
film. What is important about each scene? 

• Henry borrows Sir Thomas Erpingham s cloak 

• Katherine s English lesson 

• the gift of tennis balls 

• Canterbury explains the Salic law to the EngJ^sh 
lords 

• Henry demands the surrender of Harfieur 

• the Dauphin describes his horse 

• Bardolph is hanged 

• Henry learns the numbers of the French and English 
dead 

• Exeter yanks the medallions off Scroop, Grey, and 
Cambridge 

3. Photocopy and distribute the plot graph on page 9. 
Ask students to plot the events of the film according to 
their importance in the overall plot, and answer the 
questions on the sheet by referring to their graphs. 

4. Have the class make a storyboard of the film. Assign 
groups or individuals to draw or paint specific scenes 
and then label them. Arrange the dravnngs in sequential 
order to reveal the plot of Henry V. 



' . Sec also tlic discussion questions and 
[ activities in 
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-lis film is an adaptation of William Shakespeare's play written 
1599. Because the aaors are English and the language is old- 
shioned, it takes a few minutes to become attuned to the 
alogue. Don't worry about understanding every word. Visual 
lages are also important. If the dialogue is confusing, pay 
tention to the body language and acting. If you're getting lost 
I the words, focus instead on the sound, the rhythm, and the 
ay the words make you feel. Even if you find it confusing for a 
iiile, you'll probably catch on again. The plot synopsis below 
ill help you follow the action of the film. 



Plot Synopsis 



T 



he film is introduced by the Chorus, a 
character who appears from time to 
time throughout the film to tell the 
audience how to picture each scene. 
In the first scene, the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and the Bishop of Ely plot to convince King Henry 
to go to war with France. They have interpreted 
the Salic law — an ancient law that dictates who 
can and cannot inherit the throne — to justify 
Henry's claim to the French crown and to rouse a 
war that will benefit the Church and themselves 
financially. 

In the throne room, the ambassador from 
France (named Montjoy) tells Henry that his claims 
y^to the French throne have been rejected. Montjoy 
brings him an insulting gift of tennis balls from the 
Dauphin (the heir to the French throne). The 
tennis balls are a reference to Henry's frivolous 
youth. This insult is all Henry needs to strengthen 
his resoh^e to go to war. 

The scene changes to the Boar's Head Tavern, 
where Bardolph tries to prevent a fight between 
Nym and Pistol. The three men are old friends of 
Henry's, all of whom used to drink and carouse 
together before he was king. Upstairs, Sir John 
Falstaff is dying. The scene fades into a flashback 
(a golden, smoky scene) showing Falstaff drinking in 
the tavern and Henry entering and embracing him. 
It then moves forward in time to wfien Henry 
becomes King and rejects Falstaff. According to 
Mistress Quickly« Henry's rejection breaks Falstaff s 
heart and kilts him. 

The Chorus reappears and introduces three 
knfghts — Cannbridge» Scroop, and Grey — v^ 
have conspired with the French to assassinate 
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Henry. Henry discovers their treason, orders their 
execution, and then sails for France. Back at the 
tavern, Falstaff has died. His cronies and the Boy 
leave to join Henry's army. 

In the first major batde, Henry atacks the 
French town of Harfleur and dennands its surren- 
der When the governor yields, Henry orders 
Exeter to treat the town with mercy* and Henry 
and his army begin the march on to Calais. Mean- 
v^ile, at the French court, the King's daughter 
Katherine begins English lessons, knowing she will 
be nurried to Henry if he is victorious. 

Henry's weary army approaches Agincouit. 
Despite Henry's orders against k)Oting, his old 
friend Bardolph has stolen a small, sih^ pbte from 
a church. In a flashback, Henry sees Falstaff and 
Bardolph In a drinking contest wfiere their conver- 
satk>n foreshadov« Bardolph's death. Henry orders 
his execution. Montjoy appears before the weary 
band and asks Henry to give himself up for ransom 
but Henry refuses. 

The night before the batde, the French Dauphin 
and his knights eagerly await the nK>ming. In the 
Eng^jsh camp, Henry disguises himself in a ck)ak and 
wanders among the batde-weary troops. He prays 
for courage for his soldiers and for forgiveness for 
his father's sin of taking the throne by force. The 
sun rises on tf>e field of Agincourt. What happens 
next is up to rou to find out! 
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Piot^Graph 



i This gnph will help you map out the plot and 
[ pinpoint the 

i the film hive been 

I D^ennine how interesting or important each event % f f 
1 i$ in the oiverall plot and er^r that level on 
- thei^aph. 



5 dimax of Henry V. The major events of J^-f^^"^^^^^ 
e been listed on the horizontal axis. . ^fe ^ l ^-f "-"fe'^v S^vl 



Looking at your graph, what is 
the highest point? Why is that 
point the most significant? What 
issues are addressed there and 
how are they resolved? 
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Events 

1. The Dauphin sends Henry a gift of tennis balls. 

2. Henry decides to go to war. 

3. Henry orders the execution of Cambridge, 
Scroop, and Grey. 

4. Harflcur frfis to Henry's army. 

5. Katherine begins her English lessons. 

6. The French plan their revenge. 

7. Henry executes Bardolph. 

8. Henry rejects France's bid for his ransom, 

9. Henry wanders disguised anrxxig his men the 
night before batde. 

10. Henry prays for courage for his soldiers and 
for forgiveness for his fathers sin. 



1 1 . Henry delivers the St Crispin's Day speech 
to his nf>en. 

1 2. Henry signals the initial char^ge at the batrie 
of Agincourt. 

13. York is killed. 

14. Henry asks Montjoy who won the day. 

1 5. Henry orders his soldiers to credit God with 
their victory. 

1 6. Henry carries the Boy across the batdefield. 

17. Henry courts Katherine, and she agrees to 
marry him. 

18. The French and the English sign a treaty. 







ground Information 



NDERSTANDiNG the character of Henry is critical to understand- 
ing the film. The truest portrait of this complex young king is a 
composite of the varioiis aspects of his personality and the world in 
which he lives. 

an of contradictions. 

ims Canterbury not to lead him into an unjustified war that will spill 
blood. Then he describes in dreadful detail how he will spill French 
ausc the Dauphin sent him tennis balls — wholesale destruction to 
ivith a bad joke. He boasts of what he will accomplish in battle, and 
victorious, he gives all the credit to God. 

\n a world of contradictions, 

ibishop of the English Church, while representing honesty and peace, 

nry into international robbery and war. His best friend Scroop 

> him to France just as he has abandoned his friend FalstafF. And his 

er Hcniy IV advises him to make war abroad in order to keep the 

lome. 

\ be is an honorable as 'well as a brutal warrior. 

liscs the Governor of Harfleur he will dash the heads of elder towns- 

nst the walls and impale innocent infants on pikes. Yet he orders his 

o treat the vanquished with mercy and executes his old fncnd 

\ for stealing from the enemy. 

r, he must be a king, 

infiilly aware of the tremendous responsibilities he carries for his 
md soldiers. He feels isolation and criticism, ''subject to the breath/Of 
►1..." And he feels the emotions his subjects feel: terrible anger after the 
murdered at Agin court; exhaustion alter battie; embarrassment when 
a lovely young woman. 



SusHested Activities 



1. Photocopy and distribute the student activity on the 
facing page as an in-class or homework assignment. 
Discuss students' responses. You may also wish to replay 
the tennis ball rpccch and discuss how Branagh interprets 
the language and gives it meaning. 

2. It's 1992 in the United States. Henry Lancaster 
(Henry V) is lunning for President. Write his campaign 
speech. You're running for President against him. Write 
your campaign speech. 

3. Henry V is a British hero. Think of an American hero or 
heroine who is similar to him. Write a description of your 
heroic American and then compare him or her to Henry. 

4. Write two entries that Henry might have made in his 
O . Consider entries about how he felt after the 

£ I\JjC gift of tennis balls, after he finds out his friend 



Scroop hi 
execution 
Agincour 

5. You're 
magazine 
Harry — 
article. 



Student Activity 



To understand diis film, you must understand Henry, and to 
understand Henry, you must think about both wh?r he says and] 
what he does. For example, think of the scene in which Henry 
h given a gift of tennis balls by the Dauphin. What does this 
speech show us ilbout Henry*s character? 




Henry: 

We are glad the Dauphin is so pleasant with us. 
His present, and your pains, we thank you for. 
When we have matched our rackets' to these balls, 
We will in France, by God's grace, play a set 
Shall strike his fathers crown* into the hazard . 

And we understand him well. 

How he comes o'er us with our wilder days. 

Not measuring what use we made of them. 

But tell the Dauphin I wll keep my state', 
Be like a king, and show my sail of greatness. 
When I do rouse me in my throne of France. 

And tell the pleasant Prince this mock of his 
g|^(^"ith turned his balls to gun-stones', and his soul 
""^"^nall stand sore charged* for the wasteful vengeance 



Assignmen' 

Answer the following questit 
separate sheet of paper 

1 . Why did the Dauphin s 
tennis bails? Why did he t 
could get away with it? 

2. How does Henry resp< 
What does the language I 
chooses reveal about him 
response appropriate? Ex 

3. FinH the lines wtiere H 
implies that the Dauphin 
judging him for the way h 
the past. Has anyone eve 
fun of you because of soi 
silly or foolish you did wl 
were younger? What we 
circumstances? How did 
react? Was your reactior 
to or different from Hen 



• fodcets 


• keep my static 


(1) ttmis rackets; 


fulfiH the roie of 


(2)no(scsof 




gunfire 






• |un-stones 


• avwn 


cacmonbaMs 


(1) coin staked in 


(or^naHy of stone) 


a game; (2) symbol 




of maicsty 


• soredwj!^ 




sorely burdened 


• hazard 


with re^wnsSiiiicy 


{!) Ml tennis at that 




bme. an opening in 


• wasteful 


the watt; hkting the 


destructive 


baN into it scored a 




point; (2) jeopardy 





Background Information 

IF HENRY is the controlling figure in this film, then 
war is the driving force. War makes up the substance 
of the plot: its causes, the rituals of diplomacy, the 
mobilizing of an army, strategizing, discipline, 
heroism, courage, and horror. Over the years, the face of 
war has been portrayed differently in productions of 
Henry V, In this film, stress has been placed on the misery 
and suffering of war as well as on the moments of 
compassion and courage. 

The film may not clearly explain for your students 
how the English overcame immeasurable odds to win the 
batde of Agincourt. They were vastly outnumbered; the 
English soldiers were exhausted and sick while the 
French were fircsh. So how did they do it? 

England's first line of defense was a row of pointed 
stakes, behind which stood English yeomen armed with 
longbows. The French knights on horseback could not 
get past the stakes. Then the English archers shot 
hundreds of arrows at them. Struck by the arrows, the 
French knights we^'c thrown to the ground where they 
were captive in theu own armor — too heavy to get back 
on their horses or in some instances just to get up. Many 
were trampled to death or drowned. The English yeoman 
and the French armor won the day for Harry. 



The DaupMn, 
Hotit|oy» Ort« 
and the Const 
arrogantly sui 
J thcbatdefiek 



^ The French 
€au:e defeat. 



Suggested Activirie: 



1. Photocopy and distribute the student activity on the facing page as an 
in-class or homework assignment. Then discuss the two speeches with the 
class. You may want to replay the scenes in the film where Henry delivers 
the two speeches. 

2. Draw a recruitment poster for Henry s army. 

3. Write accounts of the battle from two perspectives: firj^t as it might 
appear in a French newspaper and then in an English newspaper. 

4. YouVe a French soldier. Write a letter home telling about the battle of 
Agincourt. Stan the letter the night before the battle and finish it the next 
day after the battle is over. 

5. What differences and similarities exist between war then and now? 
Consider the causes of war, the mobilization of an army* the weapons used, 
the way the battle is fought, and the involvement of other nations. Think of 
yourself as a soldier on an average day during a war in 141 > and in icjgz (or 
compare the experience of soldiers at Agincourt with those involved in the 
Persian Gulf war). What would be similar and what would be different 
about your experience? 



1. How do the French and En^h armies 

; compare before Ae battle of Agincourt? Be 
sure to include the relative size of each 
anny, their attitudes, their weapons, and 

I their hopes of success. What do you expect 

! to happen? Why? How do each look after 

I the battle? 

2. Which scenes in the film poitray the 
vi<4ent aspect dFiwar? Which show the 
cocnpasaonate and couiagcous side of 
human nature? What does this film s^ 
about war? Support your answer widi 
cztmples finom the film. 

3. What rale do God and religion play in 
this film? How do Heniy*s religious belief 
affect his militaiy leadership? 

I 4. Do you think Henry was justified to start 
this war? Would you feel the same way if he 
had lost and his people had been slaugh- 

I tcrcd? Can you think of parallels in our time 
where the success or failure of a war affected 
how we vahicd our inn^vemcnt? 



Do we see humankind at its best or at its worst during 
wars? Are there nK>ments of giory and moments of 
despair} Can war be justified? These are questions that 
Shakespeare grappled with and Hiat we still grapple with 
today. 

Read the two speeches below. The first follows the 
attack on HarBeur, the second precedes the batde of 
Agincourt. What do they say about the different faces 
ofwari 



I. Henry: Therefore, you men of Harfleur, 

Take pity of your town and of your people 

Whiles yet my soldiers are in my command, 

Whiles yet the cool and temperate wind of grace 

O'eiblows the filthy and contagious clouds 

Of heady murder, spoil, and villainy. 

If not, why, in a moment look to see 

The blind and bloody soldier with foul hand 

Defile the locks of your shrill-shrieking daughters; 

Your fathers taken by the silver beards. 

And their most reverend heads dashed to the walls; 

Your naked infants spitted upon pikes. 

Whiles the mad mothers vnth their howls confused 

Do break the clouds. 



What say you? Will you yield and this avoid? 
^r, guilty in defence, be thus destroyed? 



Assignmen: 



r 



Answer these questions on o 
separate piece of paper. 

1 . Whom does Henry address in 
each speech? What is Henry 
trying to achieve with each? Does 
he succeed? Compare and 
contrast the two speeches. Use 
examples of language to support 
your argument. 

2. Imagine that youVe a soldier 
who has followed Henry through 
the mud and muck. How does 
each speech make you feel? 



II. Henry: This day is called the Feast of Crispian 

He that shall see this day, and live old age. 
Will yearly on the vigil feast his neighbours. 
And say, Tomorrow is Saint Crispian." 
Then will he strip his sleeve, and show his scars. 
And say, ''These wounds I . ad on Crispin s Day." 

This story shall the good man teach his son; 
And Crispin Crispian. shall ne'er go by. 
From this day to the ending of the world. 
But we in it shall be remembered — 
We few, we happy few, we band of brothers; 
For he today that sheds his blood with me 
Shall be my brother, be he ne er so vile, 
XUie Aw cKoU <wntlp his rnndirion: 




Background inro^^rnatio" 

Shakespeare's language is like an onion. 
If you peel off one layer, there is another 
beneath it. This depth and richness of 
language accounts in part for the universal- 
ity and timclessncss of Sh^^kespeare's worL Here 
are some points about language you may wish to 
discuss with your students: 

• One of Shakespeare's devices in Henry V \s the 
Chorus. It offei"S the audience a description of 
Heniy V and reminds them of his greatness and 
valor. It tells the audience what to expect and what 
to imagine as the film proceeds. It supports and 
applauds Henry and England and creates an heroic 
and epic tone. 

• The speeches of the self-serving politicians who 
advise Henry — Canterbury and Ely, his knights 
and princes — serve as a counterpoint to the lofty 
tones of the Chorus' speech. These speeches arc 
characterized by a gritty reality. These two levels of 
language — the eloquent, lofty speeches of the 
Chorus and the terse, pragmatic speeches of the 
men of government and war — work together to 
create some of the tension and impact of the film. 

• Heniy himself is a great orator. His skillful 
rhetoric allows him to accompUsh his goals: gaining 
an allegedly legal mandate from the Church to 
invade France; bullying the Governor of Harfleur to 
surrender; inspiring his small and tired army to 
great success; and courting and winning Katherine. 
He crafts his speeches perfectly for every occasion 
and every audience. 




I 



jThe Chorus 
Igives the 
I audience 
I additional 
\ information. 



\. Which speech do you remember as Henry's finest? What makes it 
memorable? 

2. Propaganda, both to evoke pride in the home countr}' and rage against the 
enemy, is a valuable weapon in wartime. What do you see as propaganda in 
this film? Who is the propagandist? Give examples to support your answers. 
Think about examples of propaganda in our day. What propaganda have you 
experienced? What purposes did it serve? If you recognize something as 
propaganda, can it still succeed in its goal? 

3. In a work of art, tension is the balance between opposing forces. What 
creates the tension in this film and what are the o^ osing forces? 

4. Do you remember the times the Chorus appears in this film? What kinds 
of information does he add? What did you learn from him? Is he necessary? 
Could he be eliminated? Support your answers. 




'j{ Henry uses 
gentler 
words to 
conquer 
Katherine. 





1 . Photocopy and distribute the student activity on the facing page as an 
in-class or homework assignment. Then discuss the speeches with the 
class. You may want to replay these scenes in the film. 

2. Although many people who see this film do not speak French, they 
still understand what happens in the scene between Katherine and her 
maid Alice. Create your own language to replace the French in this 
scene. Enact the scene for your class. 

3. Suppose this play was being performed in a contemporary setting and 
style. Write a rap song for the Chorus that tells the audience what to 
think about Henry. 

4. Take a scene and write an internal monologue for the characters to 
show what theyVc really thinking. 
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Student Activity 



There are many different levels of meaning In 
the film that are expressed through the lan- 
guage. Reading and discussing portions of some 
speeches will help you both clarify and explore 
1 how Shakespeare used language to suggest 
^ different ideas. Read these speeches and answer 
the questions on a separate piece of paper. 



The Courting Scene 



m 



Katherine: Is it possible dat I sould love de 
ennemi of France? 

Henry: No, it is not possible you should love 
the enemy of France, Kate; but in loving me 
you should love the friend of France, for I love 
France so well that I will not part with a village 
of it — 1 will have it all mine: and Kate, when 
France is mine, and I am yours, then yours is 
France, and you are mine. 
(v.2. 170-176) 



Chorus: For forth he goes and visits all his host, 
Bids them good morrow with a modest smile. 
And calls them brothers, friends, and countrymen. 

A largess universal, like the sun, / 
His liberal eye doth give to every one. 
Thawing cold fear, that mean and gentle all 
Behold, as may unworthiness define, 
A little touch of Harry in the night. 
(iv.PROLOGUE.32-35, 43-47) 



I . What Is "a lltde touch of Harry"? 
Identify the simile that describes Henry's 
generosity. What does this speech say 
about Henry as the leader of his army? 
How does this picture compare to other 
impressions of Harry? 




2. How does the language in this speech 
differ from that of the Chorus both in 
style and tone? 

3. How does Henry use language to 
persuade Katherine and to get around 
her logic? 




Henry: O, Kate, nice customs 
curtsy to great kings. Dear Kate, you 
and I cannot be confined within the 
weak list of a country's fashion. We 
are the makers of manners, Kate; and 
the liberty that follows our places 
stops the mouth of all find-faults — 
as I will do yours. . . 
(v.2. 265-269) 



5. Do you think Harry 
really loves Kate? What 
does this speech reveal 
about his feelings? Do you 
think Kate loves him? 

6. Consider all three 
speeches from this scene 
and describe the relation- 
ship between Henry and 
KaJ>erine. 




\ 

A. How could 
you interpret 
Kate's response? 
What does 
Henry's reaction 
portray about his 
personality? 



t — — . 




Henry: But, Kate, 
dost thou understand 
thus much English — 
canst thou love me? 
Katherine: I cannot 
tell. 

Henry: Can any of 
your neighbours tell, 
Kate? 

(V.2.IQ4-196) 
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Background Information 

UNDERSTANDING how this film wofks, how it relates to 
the play, and how it affects the audience will make 
Henry Fcven more accessible to student viewers. When 
talldng about film as a medium for expression, remind 
students that all the aspects of a film are consciously chosen; notlung 
happens haphazardly. The lighting, the casting, the lines bom the 
play that arc cut, the lines that are repositioned (primarily the 
Chorus), the camera work, the music — all must be planned to bring 
about one unified piece of art. 

Watch diflfcrcnt scenes of the film a second time and consider 
them not just for content but also for production values. How is the 
camera used? Does it look up or down into faces and scenes or does it 
f acr them head on? Docs the director use close-ups or long shots? 
Watch a scene with the sound off and concentrate on the images, or 
dose your eyes and listen to the soundtrack and music What role 
. does music play? 
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1. How is the initial scene between Canterbury 
j and Ely shot? How does the tightness of the 

camera shot on the characters* faces accentuate 
the feeling of conspiracy? 

2. Film directors often use N'isual images as 
metaphors just as writers use words. What docs 
the opening image of Henry standing dwarfed 
and alone in the towering doorway say to you? 
What about when he walks forward and finally 
fiUs the space? 

3. How would you describe the English-lesson 
scene with Katherine and her maid? Why do 
you think it was done that way? 

4. Think of the battle scenes at Agincourt and 
how they are filmed. What is the weather like 
on the day of battle? Why do you think there 
are so many close-up shots? What effect do you 
think the director was trying to achieve with the 
slow-morion shots? Where does the camera 
focus? What do the soldiers look like at the 
battle's end? What kind of music is played? 
How does the director use all these elements to 
express his feelings about war? 

>. The courring scene at the end of the play, 
dthough romandc, is staged in a stark room 
with bright liehting. Whv do vou think this was 




Suggested Activitie: 

1. You re in charge of marketing this film. Write 
advertising copy that will convince high school 
students to see the film. What image would you 
choose firom the film to represent it in an ad? 

2. Is Henry a typical Hollywood hero? Explain your 
answer by comparing or contrasting him with 
another Hollywood hero. 

3. You arc the director in charge of translating this 
film back into a play. How will you do it? What will 
be lost by making this into a play? What will be 
gained? 

4. Think about the film in its entirety. Write a 
scene that you think is missing from it, either 
following, preceding, or in the middle. Why did 
you choose that scene? How would it change the 
film? 

5. There arc many ways to depict war in a film. One 
of the classic interpretations is Laurence Olivier s 
1944 production of Henry V, Watch the video of 
that film and write your review of it. Make sure you 
cover the general tone of the film and the message it 
conveys about war. What are the differences 
between that film and this one? Why do you think 
the director chose to do it differently? 




The young 
King Henry 
makes his 
entrance. 



Off-Air Taping Rights 

In response to your letters following 
A Tale of Two Ooes, Mobil has secured 
two-year educational taping rights 
for Henjy V. Educators may videotape 
this 1 40-minute film and keep it until 
March 31. 1994. 

Other Uterature<Based Videos 

Other literature^based videos are 
available for renal or purchase through 
the WGBH Collection. Masterpiece 
Theatre series available include A Talc 
of Two Cities. The Scarlet Letter, Jeeves 
and Wooster Heat of the Day, And A 
Nightingafe Sang, and The Real Chariotte. 

For more information, contact: 
The WGBH Collection 
P.O. Box 2053 
Princeton. NJ 08543 
(800) 828-WGBH 
Fax: (609) 452-1602 

The WGBH Collection is distributed for 
WGBH by Films for the Humanities and 
Sciences. 

(If you would like the teacher's guide 
accompanying A Tofe of Two Cives, write 
to Educational Print and Outreach. 
WGBH. 125 Western Avenue. Boston. 
MA 02134.) 
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Descriptive Video Service 

Blind and visually impaired viewers can 
now more fully enjoy Henry V and other 
Masterpiece Theatre programs, thanks 
to an innovative national service known 
as Descriptive Video Service"" or DVS'. 
developed by WGBH. Visually impaired 
viewers watching a Masterpiece Theatre 
program with DVS will hear a narrator 
describing the key visual elements taking 
place on-screen, such as actions, 
costumes, scene changes, and facial 
expressions. These descriptions take 
place only during pauses in the dialogue, 
and do not interfere with the program's 
regular soundtrack. The service is 
available on Masterpiece Theatre and a 
number of other popular PBS series and 
is offered by nearly 60 public television 
stations across the country. Any viewer 
with a stereo TV or stereo VCR can 
receive DVS simply by flipping a switch 
called SAP (Second Audio Program), a 
standard feature on most newer stereo 
televisions and VCRs. An inexpensive 
stereo TV decoder is also available that 
converts any television set to stereo 
with SAP. Descriptive Video Service 
publishes a guide to programs with DVS. 
available quarterly in large print. Braille, 
or on audio cassette. For further 
information, contact Descriptive Video 
Service. WGBH. 125 Western Avenue. 
Boston. MA 02134, (617) 492-2777 
extension 3490. 

All photographs in this guide % 1989 
The Samuel Goldwyn Company 



Closed Captions 

Alt Masterpiece Theatre programs are 
closed captioned, a process that 
translates television's soundtrack into 
written words on the screen. Captions 
for these and other television programs 
can be accessed through the use of a 
special decoder. By mid- 1 993. all 
television sets with screens 1 3 inches o 
larger will include built-in caption 
decoders. For more information about 
captions and their use as an educational 
tool, contact The Caption Center, 
WGBH, 1 25 Western Avenue. Boston. 
MA 02134. (617) 492-9225 (VfTDD). 



Permission is granted for reproduction 
of this printed matter for educational 
purposes only. All other rights reserve) 
No part of this publication may be 
reproduced, stored in a retrieval systet 
or transmitted in any form or by any 
means — electronic, mechanical, 
photocopying, recording, or otherwise 
— without written permission of WGI 
Educational Foundation, 125 Western 
Avenue, Boston. MA 02134. 

Masterpiece Theatre is a service mark 
WGBH Educational Foundation 
Funding provided by Mobil Corporatic 
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Cast of Characters 






Henr\' V 


Cambridge 


Court 


Dauphin 


Kenneth Branagh 


Fabian Cartwrighr 


Pat Doyle 


Michael Malonc)- 


Chorus 


Scroop 


Wtlhams 


Burgundy 


Derek Jacobi 


Stephen Simms 


Michael WiUiams 


Harold Innocent 


Gloucester 


Grey 


Bardolph 


Orleans 


Simon Shepherd 


Jay Villiers 


Richard Briers 


Richard Clifford 


Bedford 


Erpingbam 


Nym 


Grandpre 


James Larkin 


Edward Jcwesbuf)- 


Geoflfrc)' Hutchins 


Colin Hurley 


Exeter 


Fluellen 


Pistol 


Constable 


Brian Blessed 


Ian Holm 


Robert Stephens 


Richard Easton 


York 


Goiver 


Falstaff 


Montjoy 


James Simmons 


Daniel Webb 


Robbie Coltranc 


Christopher Ravenscrofr 


Westmortland 


jamy 


Boy 


Katherine 


Paul GiTgor\' 


limmv Yuill 


Christian Bale 


Emma Thompson 


Canterbury 


Macmomi 
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yilice 








Geraldinc McEwan 
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Dear Educaton 

Your letters following A Tale of Two C/t/es helped make this program and 
teacher s guide possible — and led to MobiPs securing two-year off-air 
taping rights. Please send us your comments so we can show our funders 
you want us to keep these programs coming. Just add a 29^ stamp and 
drop this card in the mail, or send us a letter to the address on the back. 

school 



literary 
context 

discussion 
questions 

suggested 



extremely very 
useful useful 



O 



o 



somewhat not very 
useful useful useful 

o o c 



street 



city 



state 



zip 



telephone 



grade and subject you teach 



Did this guide encourage you to use Henry V? yes no 

How many students will you teach using this guide? 

How many other teachers in your school will use this guide? 



reproducible 
student pages 

pullout 
poster 

extended 
taping rights 



O 



Do you have any comments you'd like us to pass along to Mobil? 



Which of the following programs would you like to see on 
Masterpiece Theatre? 

Joseph Conrad's The Secret Agent 

E. M. Forster's Where Angels Fear to Tread 

Muriel Spark's Memento Mori 

George Eliot's Middfemarcb 

Other (specify titles or authors): 
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3d 



Place 
29^ stamp 

here. 
Thank you. 
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